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NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


On Ecclesiastes, ch. 12. 


Verse 1.—‘‘ RememBer now thy Creator, in the days of thy 
youth : while the evil days come not; nor the years draw nigh 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” —Those who 
do not remember their Creator are .itheists, and will receive the * 
same retribution as other infidels. ‘- The wicked shall be turn- 
ed into Hell, and all the nations that forget God.” Ps. ix. 17. 
Yet, how few there are who have God in all their thoughts! 
Hence the complaint of the Creator so often reiterated. ‘* The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his masters’s crib; but Is- 
rael doth not know ; my people doth not consider.”’ Isaiah, i. 
3. ‘Wo unto them who rise early in the morning to follow 
strong drink, who sit late in the evening that wine may inflame 
them ; and the lyre and the harp, the tabor and the pipe, and 
wine are their entertainments ; but the work of Jenovau they 
regard not, and the operation of his hands they do not perceive.” 
{Isaiah 5th, translated by Lowth. } 

Verse 2.—‘** While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the 
stars be not darkened.”—This expression represents the dim- 
ness of vision in old age.—‘* Nor the clouds return after the 
rain.”’—This is a beautiful figure for a succession of troubles. 

Verse 3.—‘* In the day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble.”—In old age the hands and arms, (which are the 
guards and defenders of this “‘ earthly house’’) become feeble, 
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palsied, and tremulous: ‘* And the strong men shall bow them- 
selves.” This expression represents the limbs, bending under 
the weight of the body. ‘* And the grinders cease because they 
are few.” The teeth, which perform the same office to the food 
as the millstone to the corn, shall be few, and incompetent to 
perform it. ‘* And those that look out of the windows be dark- 
ened.” This represents the decay (and sometimes total loss of) 
sight. 

Verse 4.—‘* And the doors shall be shut in the streets when 
the sound of the grinding is low.” This is an allusion to the 
noise of the hand-mill in grinding the corn for the day: The 
lips are called the doors of the mouth; and when in old age the 
teeth fail, the lips are compressed with a singular firmness—a 
marked peculiarity of age. ‘* And he shall rise up at the voice 
of the Bird.” This probably is meant to express the wakeful- 
ness of age :—‘‘ and all the daughters of music shall be brought 
low.” The lungs, the voice, the ears, may be called the 
‘* daughters of music ;”’ for they are the organs employed in the 
production or enjoyment of it; and are ‘ brought low” in old 
age. See 2 Sam. xix. 35. 

Verse 5.—‘* Also when they shall be afraid of that which is 
high.” Every ascent is difficult in old age. ‘ And fears shall be 
in the way.” They are full of apprehension of real or imagi- 
nary danger ; of stumbling, being jostled, or thrown down. 
«© And the almond-tree shall flourish.” The almond-tree, co- 
vered with its snow-white blossoms, is a beautiful poetic emblem 
of the hoary head. ‘* And the grasshopper shall be a burden.” 
The lightest thing is a load ; he cannot beara fly to light on him: 
“and desire shall fail.”” The desire of sensual pleasures shall 
fail : ‘* because man goeth to his long home ;” to the grave, or 
to his future and eternal state of existence: ‘* and the mourners 
go about the streets.” Thisrefers to the eastern custom of em- 
ploying official mourners to wail for the dead, and make lamen- 
tations by dress, voice, and gesture, plaintive music, sacred me- 
lodies,&c. See 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. and Jer. ix. 17, 18. 

Verse 6.—** Or ever the silver cord be loosed.” The silver 
cord represents the spinal marrow : the loosing it is the final 
cessation of its nervous influence, and of all sensibility. ‘Or 
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the golden bowl be broken.” There are two membranes that 
envelop the brain; the one firm and opaque, surrounding the 
whole mass ; yet, though in contact, not properly connected with 
it, but rather lining the skull ; the other soft, delicate, and trans- 
parent, closely attached to the brain ; insinuating itself between 
all its convolutions, compacting and lubricating the whole. The 
golden bowl might be the common anatomical name for this beau- 
tiful integument, both on account of its globular shape, and 
from its yellowish colour, bearing a nearer resemblance to that 
of gold than any other part of the body. It is a better name 
than the terms dura mater and pia mater, (the severe and the 
affectionate mother) given in modern anatomy to the two mem- 
branes | have mentioned. It is said that this membrane (the 
golden bow!) is frequently shrivelled and ruptured at death. 
Its breaking may signify the termination of the functions of the 
brain : ‘‘ In that very day his thoughts perish.” —** Or the pitcher 
be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.”’ 
This expression refers to the circulation of the blood; which 
was not unknown to the ancients, though the knowledge was 
subsequently lost until discovered by Harvey. Solomon was 
well acquainted with natural philosophy, (as his history declares 
and his observations prove.) The heart is the fountain from 
which the streams of vital nourishment pervade the whole ani- 
malframe. The human heart is divided into four distinct cavi- 
ties or chambers: from one of these, on the left side of the 
heart, the blood, in its pure state, is forced by the powerful 
contraction of this wonderful organ, (a contraction produced 
by the quantity and stimulating virtue of the blood itself,) into 
the open mouth of one large artery, which immediately branch- 
es off in smaller divisions, and these again into smaller, until 
their numberless and minute ramifications have diffused the 
streams of life, warmth, and nourishment to the remotest extre- 
mities of the body: From the arteries, the blood is taken up by 
the mouths of innumerable smaller veins, which, reversing what 
took place with the arteries, unite into larger and larger branch- 
es, until by two large veins, (one bringing it from the superior, 
and the other from the lower parts of the body,) it is poured 
into the upper cavity, (where these two veins unite) on the right 
side of the heart. But observe, the blood is not now in the same 
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state: it issued out of a bright red colour, and fit for the purpo- 
ses of life ; it is now of a dark purple hue, and no longer capa- 
ble of supporting life, or giving warmth or nourishment. It 
must be again purified; and wonderful is the provision for it. 
From the upper cavity on the side of the heart, to which the 
blood was restored by the veins, it passes into the inferior cham- 
ber on the same side, and thence it is propelled through a large 
artery to the lungs. Into the lungs we are continually drawing 
the air of the atmosphere. The vessels into which the air is 
drawn lie close alongside the blood vessels, throughout the en- 
tire substance of the lungs. The air which we inhale is found, 
when we breathe it out again, to have lost its purity, and to have 
become unfit for the support of animal life. That which it has 
lost has been imparted, by a mysterious chemical process, to 
the blood; which is sent back from the lungs in its original pu- 
rity, by several large veins, which unite at the upper cavity or 
reservoir on the left side of the heart. From this it passes into 
the inferior cavity, from which it had first issued, and commen- 
ces anew its nutricious course through the system. Thus there 
are properly two circulations, a greater and a less ; one through 
the body, the other through the lungs, both equally essential, 
and both incessantly going on together: two hearts, in truth, 
simultaneously receiving the blood at the same instant, the one 
from the body, the other from the lungs, and then at the same in- 
stant driving it through the body and through the lungs again ; 
and that at the rate of 70 strokes every minute, during the whole 
course of aman’s life! ‘ O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all.”"—The pitcher broken at the 
fountain, represents the great artery proceeding immediately 
from the fountain—the heart. This vessel loses its elastic pro- 
pelling power at death. The wheel broken at the cistern, re- 
presents the /ungs; for as a wheel is employed to draw water 
from a cistern, so the jungs are employed as the organ of re- 
spiration, bringing the fluid contents from the heart, as the 
wheel draws the water from the well. When death approach- 
es, the lungs cease to act, like a broken wheel, and the stillness 
of the last hour arrives.—[ Wardlaw. ] 

Verse 7.—‘* Then sball the dust return to the earth, as it 
was ; and the Spirit shall return unto God, who gave it.”” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL AFFAIRS—continued. 
{From the Religious Chronicle.] 


A superintendent remarked, that the subject of inquiry is 
highly important to the interest of the schools, as the influence 
of the elder boys pervade all the other classes; the effect of 
their declining from the schools is to disaffect the minds of the 
classes next in order to them, and to render the younger classes 
careless and indifferent. How desirable then to prevent such in- 
jurious example, and to retain such lads under our instruction, 
for their farther advancement. It is also deeply interesting to 
the teacher, whose exertions have all been pointed to this event- 
ful crisis ; to the period when the youth, about to begin his ca- 
reer of life, is beset by the snares of a vicious world. It is 
for this he has sought to direct the mind of his pupil in the paths 
of wisdom and virtue, and early to implant the seeds of divine 
truth. And now, when the object of pious affection needs 
more than ever a counsellor and a friend, he is separated from his 
care, his hope disappointed, and the lad hurried on in the path 
of vice, regardless of instruction. Teachers would do well to 
make it a matter of close study and inquiry. The foundation for 
these important purposes should be earlyjlaid, for surely the best 
hope that offers of retaining the elder boys in the school, is that 
which we may justly anticipate from so conducting the classes, 
progressively, that the scholar may become more and more inte- 
rested, and at last attached to the school. Let us then inquire 
after, and adopt the best means of instructing the younger classes, 
and the abiding effect as they progress to this period will leave 
no necessity to make the inquiry at present under discussion. 
But when such measures have not been taken, or if so, have 
not had the desired effect, some plan must be devised to entice 
them yet to attend instruction ; and even should they not attend 
for this purpose, an important object may be obtained—that of 
their attendance at the sanctuary to receive the teachings of the 
Gospel. 

1 entirely concur in opinion with those who have preceded me 
in the discussion, and cannot but feel gratified at the similarity 
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of sentiment ; it is a proof of the correctnesss of the opinions 
advanced. The subject may be viewed in the following lights : 
the cause of their decliningis pride—the application to counteract 
its influence must be that which will satisfy, not oppose it. Let 
this principle, otherwise injurious to their best interests, receive 
a proper direction, and the desirable object is obtained. For 
this purpose no better plan can be adopted ; and, indeed, the only 
one of general application is the reserving for this period a dif- 
ferent course of instruction—establishing a class of merit, con- 
ferring diplomas, and of all the other plans, that from which 
the most may be hoped, is the formation of Societies among the 
elder boys; these may be varied as their interest declines ; 
create as many officers as possible, let them be managed en- 
tirely by themselves, the teacher attending to preserve order ; 
attach to them small libraries, and when these fail in interest, 
benevolent objects may be embraced ; tract and missionary 
associations may be formed, or socicties for reading, reciting, 
and debating, as they advance, conducted by the lads them- 
selves, under the patronage of theirteacher. [ am confident, 
fromthe experience £ have had with youth, that these excellent 
plans may be adopted among the most depraved class of boys, 
with the same, and perhaps happier effect. We should en- 
deavour to think and feel as children, and we shall be led to 
adopt such plans as will attain the object we have in view. 
This class of boys might be farther influenced by having a parti- 
cular station in the school-room, differing from the usual forms 
allotted to the classes; a covered table, with separate seats for 
each lad, with Bibles and tracts, where they might be engaged 
part of the time in reading, and part of the time receiving in- 
struction from the Superintendent or a particular Teacher. 

These means may not be thought consistent with the pure in- 
tegrity of a Sunday School Teacher, but let us bear in mind the 
evil they are saved from, and the good (though partial) substi- 
tuted ; for surely it is well to entice to a good and virtuous ob- 
ject, although it may be better to persuade and influence by 
reasoning. 

As every plan, however trifling, of which we have had experi- 
ence, should be made known, I will state the following fact : A 
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boy, of 15 years of age, had been absent for six mouths ; his mo- 
ther, a widow, by the advice of his Teacher, withheld from 
him his best clothes until his consent was gained to return, which 
he did, and attended for more than a year. 

In conclusion: A Teacher proposed to state a fact, which, 
while it would be gratifying to those who felt an interest ia 
American missions among the heathen, would strikingly illus- 
trate the advantages of furnishing suitable objects to occupy 
the attention of the elder scholars. He alluded to the Ceylon 
Mission :—the American missionaries there had not been labour- 
ing, with a competent knowledge of the language, more than five 
years, and most of them not more than three years, and yet they 
had procured 118 youths, who reside in their families, and live, 
and are educated under their entire controul. They have 32 
free schools, containing about 1,500 children. One of the 
missionaries has adopted a plan of rendering the elder children 
useful, which is worthy to be imitated. He addresses letters in the 
Tamul language to the inhabitants ef the village near him, ex- 
plaining the objects of the mission, the motives which actuate 
the society and the missionaries, the manner in which the funds 
are raised, the kind wishes and earnest prayers of Christians for 
the salvation of the people, the nature of that salvation, and the 
need in which they stand of it, and other topics, calculated to 
aflectand enlarge their mind ; these Ictters are cupicd by the boys 
in the different schools who can write, and the copies are ex- 
amined and read in the course of the week, when the schools are 
visited. The boys are then directed to read the letters to their 
parents and friends. As an encouragement, the best writers are 

employed to make.a few fair copies each, for which they receive 
atrifling compensation. These copies are also circulated and 
read among the people, by the boys in the boarding schools, and 
by a native teacher and the missionary. Many of the copies 
are preserved, and used in the schools as reading books. They 
are written on the ola leaf. Thus may the boys be said to have 
become effective missionaries. 

These facts are stated to show the necessity and advantages of 
adapting the employments assigned to the elder beys in school, 
so as to give their natural disposition for occupation a right 
direction. 



































QUESTIONS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN—continued. 





[For the American Sunday School Teacher’s Magazine.]} 


Do bad children go to church and 
to school ? 

Do they keep the Sabbath day ? 

What day is the Sabbath ? 

May any body work on that day ? 

May you play? 

Whose day is it ? 

May you take God’s day to do your 
own work, or to play on? 

How many days has God given us 
to do our work ? 

And can’t you give him one day ? 

What must youdo on the Sabbath ? 
T'll tell you: when you are not 
at school or at church, sit still 
at home, and say over your little 
hymns, and think about all | 
have been telling you, and tell 
your mothers and brothers and 
sisters about it, and ask them to 
come to churcl: too, and to read 
for you, and hear you say your 
hymns and your prayers. 

Now tell me what you must do on 
Sundays when school is out and 
you go home. 

When do good children say their 
prayers? 

Who takes care of us all day and 
all night ? 

Must not we ask him to take care 
of us? 

When you go to bed, say, “ I pray 
God to take care of me all 
through thedark night, and make 
me a good child for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.” And when you get up, 
say, “‘I thank God for taking 
care of me all night, and 1 pray 
him to keep me from being a bad 

‘child all day, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.” For you are a poor sin- 
ful little child, and cannot do 
any thing without God’s help. 

May you think about your play all 
the time you are saying your 
prayers ? 

Remember, God is looking at you, 
and knows whether you are 

thinking of him. 








Who gives you your clothes and 
victuals, and every thing? 

Can you tell me how God gives 
you the clothes? 

Your clothes are made out of flax, 
or cotton, or wool. 

Where does the flax come from ? 

Who makes it grow ? 

Would it grow if God did not send 
rain upon it, and make the sun 
shine upon it ? 

Would the cotton grow if God did 
not make it ? 

Where does wool come from to 
make us warm clothes in win- 
ter? 

Who makes it grow on the sheep’s 
back ? 

If God did not make the cotton 
and flax and wool grow, where 
should we get clothes? 

Who gives us our victuals ? 

How does God give us victuals? 

Whatis bread made out of ? 

What is meal made of? 

Corn and wheat and rye are sent 
toa mill and ground into meal. 
And what do people make of the 

medal ? 

Then who makes the corn and 
wheat and rye grow in the fields? 

How does God make it grow ? 

Should little children be sorry when 
it rains, and they can’t go out to 
play ? 

No; they should think, now God 
is so good, he is sending rain 
down upon the corn, and the po- 
tatoes, and all the things, that we 
may have enough to eat to keep 
us alive. 

But people eat fish and oysters. 

Where do they come from ? 

Did God make them ? 

Where does meat come from? 

You know who made the world, 
and the creatures, and the fowls, 

and birds, and fishes ? 

Well then God gives us all these 

things, does not he ? 








Now suppose God were not to send 
any rain, nor let the sun shine, 
and not take care of the fishes, 
nor any thing we have to eat, 
what should we do? 

We should all die.—Now since 
God is so good to you, what 
must you do for him? 

What must you first doin the morn- 
ing when you get up, after God 
has taken care of you all night ? 

Then when your mother tells you 
not to go away, you must mind 
what she says. 

Who is looking at you all day to 
see if you are good ? 

And does he see you at night too ? 

What, in the dark ? 

Remember, if God takes care of 
you, and gives you your victuals 
and clothes, you must be a good 
child and try to please him. 

What will he do-to bad children ? 

Have you always been a good 
child ? 

Don’t you remember a great many 
times you have been bad; how 
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you told lies and said bad words, 
and would not mind your mother, 
and played all day Sunday, and 
would not go to school nor to 
church? 

And then for all God has been so 
good to you, you don’t thank him 
nor love him nor care any thing 
about him: Is this being bad or 
good ? 

And you don’t say your prayers to 
him and ask him to make you 
good, nor return him thanks for 
his kindness ? 

Do you think God will love you, 
and take you up to heaven ? 

Where do you think you shall go 
when you die? 

God will punish bad children, won't 
he? 

But there is one who died to save 
all who will come to him; and 
who is he? 

When you were so bad that God 
said “* They must die and go to 
hell,” Jesus Christ died to save 
you, that you might gotoheaven. 


ON FEMALE SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


[To the editor of the Amer. S. S. T. Magazine. ] 


It has long been a source of secret regret with myself and a 




















few associates, that the depositories of the schools supply no 
manuel or book of instruction on the various interesting topics 
connected with the duties of Sunday School Teachers, for which 
reason we hailed, withthe more heart-felt satisfaction, the ap- 
pearance of your Teachers Magazine and Journal of Education, 
doubting not but that it would be to us an unfailing mine, rich 
with the experience of many, and replete with pleasing narra- 
tives of the success of our fellow labourers with their young 
disciples. Your prospectus inspired us with confidence that 
the pages of the Magazine would lay before us the long desired 
information, so needful to enlighten and direct our ignorance, 
as well as to cheer us amidst the many afflicting embarrassments 
and discouragements that have so long obscured our path in this 
field of duty. We have been partially gratified by the several 
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papers of general usefulness that have already appeared, espe- 
cially hints on the formation of Sunday Schools, and the essay 
on emulation. The excellent little card of rules we have already 
adopted, having only substituted the word Girl for Boy, and 
are of opinion it is every way adapted for our purpose. But 
while we have been highly gratified in observing the plans for 
the discipline of boys, so minutely detailed, we have waited with 
surprize and regret for similar instruction, adapted to the fe- 
male department. The other day, on mentioning my regrets 
to a friend of the schools. he replied “ really girls are so easily 
managed, { am surprized that you can say you require with them 
such schemes of discipline for their government. I always 
thought that a few kind words, a meek and patient example, 
and a little energy of action, would prove sufficient to bring the 
most careless and obstinate to submission, as well as to excite 
an interest in the mind of the most indifferent of your pupils, 
leaving little else for the instructress to do than to dictate to her 
precepts of virtue and religion under circumstances every 
way so pleasing and advantageous as would originate the most 
enlivening hopes that early and abundant success would joyfully : 
q crown their efforts.” Fearing lest this should be your opinion, 
as well as the prevailing sentiments of the contributors to your 
Magazine, and earnestly coveting the good that may flow from 
future useful and sensible communications, I venture to suggest, 
that we lie under even more difficulties than they do, in the 
discipline and instruction of our classes; for while the inven- 
tive mind of the instructor of boys may adopt plans of manage- 
ment. and modes of punishment and reward as varied as the 
circumstances which call for them, we are restricted in our ma- 
nagement, and the list of our rewards and punishments is neces- 
sarily contined to a few, and those altogether of the same cha- 
racter. iam no theorist; but seven long years of alternate hope 
and painful solicitude has been my sad experience at my humble 
and retired post in the Sunday School, where I have still found 
the certainty of the sacred truth, that ** the heart is desperately 
wicked and deceitful above measure, who can know it.” More 
than forty have passed out of my class at various periods, and 
of none am! privileged to say, they were a grace to my neck, 
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or yet ** acrown of rejoicing.”’ But, on the contrary, most of 
them were vain, idle, and noisy ; many of them obstinate, cun- 
ning and malicious ; some even addicted to stealing and swearing ; 
and in all, lying and deceitfulness abounded. Two of them 
were lately found creeping through a hole in the enclosure of 
the school to play truant from the hours of worship, and but a 
few days since, several of them were seen playing ball in an 
open field bordering on the most frequented street in our city. 

A more rigid discipline than any we now have should be in 
troduced for the government of such children. None but those 
who have visited the homes of the poor and ignorant, can tell 
how greatly a mother’s manners influence the children. ‘To see 
how thonghtless and inconsiderate many of them are, we need 
not wonder at the disobedience and wickedness of the children 
under our care: this is only owing to their education, and to the 
habits and manners they acquire when children. ‘To improve 
the rising generation is our peculiar province ; that we should 
succeed, it is necessary for us to have order and discipline es- 
tablished in our schools. 

With these suggestions, I entreat thatsome one familiar with 
the youthful mind, will point out a remedy for our evils; re- 
commending some plan tor the management of a class of girls of 
such habits and dispositions as generally fall to our charge at the 
Sunday Schools, directing for its instrnetion and discipline, and 
especially relating to rewards and punishments. 1 wait impa- 
tiently for suitable hints on these topics, and will yet fondly de- 
light myself with the pleasing hope, that my toils may be amply 
repaid, by one day beholding among my dear scholars some, at 
Jeast, emulating that model of a good and youthful disciple, so 
concisely and beautifully laid down by an ancient writer, * to be 
encouraged when commended—and to weep when outdone.” 

Mary. 





THE STORY OF BENEVOLUS—continued, 


After Benevolus had visited the parents of his refractory 
scholar, and had been assured that they would send him to 
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school in the afternoon, he began to consider what would be the 
most proper course of conduct to be pursued towards him, 
At first he thought it would be best to take but little notice of 
him, except totell the class he had been to the parents, and that 
they had determined to make him obey the authority of the 
school, and when he addressed the boy, to speak sternly, 
and let him know he had not forgotten his morning conduct ; but 
his good nature, rather than a fear or a thought of the conse- 
quences of such a measure, determined him to pursue a very 
different, andamuch more preferable course. Perhaps, thought 
he, if 1 take no notice of what has happened, and treat him 
better than he deserves, it will be showing the class that I can 
not only forgive, but forget. When the class read in the after- 
noon, he called each boy in his furn, and after having read over 
the verses he intended they should read, he requested them to 
do so carefully and distinctly ; when it came to this boy’s turn 
to read, he took more than usual pains to explain the purport 
of the verses, and thus the boy’s mind being abstracted, as it 
were, from the affairs of the morning, he read his verses as he 
was requested, and behaved through the afternoon with more 
propriety than he had done since he belonged to the school. 
When the school was dismissed, Benevolus sent the following 
note to the parents, hoping by this means to do away any ill 
impression the parents might have formed of him : 

‘It affords me much pleasure to inform you that James has 
conducted himself with propriety ; his behaviour this afternoon 
is as good as any boy in the school. I have given him an extra 
ticket, and I hope he will continue to deserve one: if he doves, 
he will be an honour to me, a credit to the school, and a bless- 
ing to you.” This little note was of great service. The boy 
came to school next Sunday more neatly dressed than he had 
been accustomed to, went to his place and behaved as well as 
Benevolus could have wished. The reason of this is obvious ; 
the surest way to gain the parent’s heart is to praise his child 
if he deserves it, as was the case with this boy. He had 
expected to be treated very harshly, and to have but little 
notice taken of him ; but the mild treatment, and the tender lan- 
guage of Benevolus effected what no force could have done— 
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a total reformation. 'The parents, too, had expected to see him 
come muttering home, and were surprised to see him come 
smiling, and present to them the little note, saying. see what the 
teacher has given me: and those only who know from experi- 
ence how much parents are pleased with any notice’that may be 
taken of their children, let them be ever so bad, can best judge 
what effect it had upon them. Benevolus called upon the pa- 
rents the following Sunday as he had promised, and the recep- 
tion he met with delighted him full as much as his visit pleased 
the parents. The boy, from that day, improved in appearance 
us well as in behaviour. 

Benevolus, much pleased with the success of the method he 
had pursued, called during the week upon the superintendent, 
when the following conversation took place between them. 1 
insert it here because | would turn the attention of Sunday 
School teachers to a subject that as yet has been unnoticed in 
your Magazine—the subject of punishments. ‘¢ 1 was much 
pleased last Sunday with the behaviour of one of your boys 
whom you had turned out of school, for to confess the truth, I 
feared we had lost him, his parents are so careless.”” “I fear- 
ed,” answered Benevolus, ‘* the same thing from my rash mea- 
sures, and you may rest assured I shall not risk the same course 
of conduct again. But how are we to get along without punish- 
ing them in some way ? and surely we cannot proceed with the 
business of the day if we have not some method of making our 
scholars do what we request.” The superintendent replicd, 
“ according to my ideas of punishment, there should be two 
kinds, to correspond with the two kinds of punishment that are 
necessary in large bodies. Punishment, I conccive, should be 
exemplary for the good of the school, and of course must be 
public; or itshould be private for the benefit of the individual, 
then it should be corporal or mental. ‘The punishment for ex- 
amples should be very cautiously inflicted indeed, and as it must 
needs be corporal, it were better discarded altogether. [ have 
known many a boy who has thus publicly been made an example 
of¢o his fellows ; although it might have been of momentary 
service, it was always sure to injure the boy who was the subject 


of punishment. When individuals are to be corrected, we must 
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be careful not to correct while under the influence of anger. 
I donot say that Sunday School teachers get into a passion with 
the children when they commit a fault, but many of them being 
unaccustomed to the ways of children, expect more from them 
than they ought, and when they commit any little fault, if they 
do not instantly acknowledge it, they lose their patience, and too 
often act both rashly and indiscreetly. When achild commits a 
fault, he must be punished as a child, not as a man.” ‘‘ ‘That 
was just the way with me,” said Benevolus ; *‘ 1 was provoked 
at his behaviour, and acted more from impulse than reflection ; 
and [ made no allowances for his being a boy, and one, too, who 
probably was allowed to do as he pleased at home.” “ Then,” 
said the superintendent, * it is almost useless to punish a boy 
while one is angry, and it ought always to be inflicted privately, 
for there is always a sufficient number of boys in every school 
to encourage them in their obstinacy by theirlaughter. To give 
a child admonition privately, or to forgive him, will often pro- 
duce much better effects than the most severe public punish- 
ment. Many instances have | observed in my life of boys who 
have been made, as it were, to feel the folly of their conduct, 
and to repent in tears. I will give you a striking instance that 
lately took place in the schoo}.” 
[To be continued. | 


FIRST SABBATIL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


it is a pleasing, and certainly not an unprofitable task to trace 
any one of the great institutions of society, which have an in- 
fluence on the age in which we live, up to its source, and to 
mark its progress to the present time. It is pleasing, because 
it makes us acquainted with the history of important events, and 
it is profitable, because it shows that very often from small and 
almost imperceptible beginnings, have arisen improvements in 
the state and condition of man, of which the original founders’ 
could have no conception; and that, therefore, every one 
should do what he can to promote the welfare and happiness of. 
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society, since however little it may be in his own estimation, it 
may lead to what is great, and the end may be glorious. 

In tracing the institution of Sunday Schools to their commence- 
ment in this country (that is throughout the whole of the United 
States) it is evidently difficult to arrive at an absolute certainty ; 
since the benevolent founders of such institutions were not like- 
ly to seek the notice or approbation of others, any farther than 
notoriety was necessary to the success of their plans. They 
were more likely to act in conformity to the divine precept, 
which requires that in such actions it should not be our aim “to 
be seen of men:” and while Sunday Schools wege but little 
known in this country, experiments were more likely to be 
made of their efficacy by individuals on a small scale. 

In reading a few days ago a valuable and interesting publica- 
tion, entitled, ** The Power of Faith exemplified in the life and 
writings of the late Mrs. Isabella Graham, of New-York,” the 
editor met with an intimation, in page 49, that the eminent saint 
whose history it records, had established two Sabbath Schools 
in New-York in 1803, one of which she superintended herself, 
and the other she placed under the care of her daughter. It 
would have been injustice both to the living and the dead, for a 
writer on the commencement of Sunday Schools in this country, 
to suffer this fact to pass unnoticed. The editor, therefore, 
states it here, and has the satisfaction to add, that from Mrs. 
Bethune, one of these two benevolent ladies, (who survives-her 
inestimable mother, and still resides in New-York,) and from 
some original memoranda of Mr. Bethune, he has been enabled 
to ascertain the precise time when andthe place where the first Sab- 
bath School was opened in this city, with the circumstances which 
led to it. Mr. and Mrs. Bethune had spent part of the years 
1601 and 1802 in Great Britain, where they had observed the 
progress Sunday Schools were then making in that country ; and 
on their return, they conversed on the subject with their pious 
and excellent mother, Mrs. Graham, who resided with them, 
and it was determined that as soon as possible they would try to 
introduce them here. Accordingly, in the auiumn of 1803, 
these three Christian philanthropists opened the first Sabbath 
School in this city for religious and catechetical instruction, af 
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their own expense, at the house of Mrs. Leech, in Mott-street, 
which was attended by about forty male and female scholars ; 
and their punctuality of attendance was secured by pecuniary 
rewards, which were given to Mrs. Leech to distribute on the 


Menday mornings, and by frequent donations of tracts, shoes, 
&c. to a considerable amount. Mrs. Graham and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bethune then established two other Sabbath Schools in other 
parts of the city ; and Mrs. Leech states, that they attended 
them personally every Sabbath day, during the summer in the 
afternoons, and during the winter between the services of the 
church, when they brought their provisions with them from 
Greenwich, (where they resided) as there was no time to return 
to dinner ; and this they continued for many years, and had the 
gratification to see their labours of love rewarded in the improve- 
ment and edification of many who are at this moment enjoying 
the beneficial effects of an early education, and some of whom 
have been since actively employed in teaching others. A Sab- 
bath School was also opened for the children of the almshouse 
in New-York, which was attended by Mr. Bethune at the Health 
office, and produced very good effects among the children in 
that establishment. 

The school which Mrs. Graham superintended herself was 
relinquished only a few months before her decease, when her 
:ttention became the less necessary, on account of her pupils 
having then the benefit of religious instruction one day in the 
week from the gentlemen of the Hvangelical Society. 

Thus, it is evident that Sabbath Schools were set on foot in 
this country as early as 1803; for although they were opened 
by only three individuals, they were not the less a commence- 
ment of the institution here than Mr. Raikes’s schools were a 
commencement of the original institution at Gloucester. 

It is to the same source, too, that adult schools owe their 
commencement in this country, or at least in New-York. Mrs. 
Graham opened the first adult school at Greenwich, on the se- 
cond Sabbath in June, 1814, only about two months before her 
departure from this scence of active benevolence to the promised 
rest. Some adult schools had been formed at Bristol, in Eng- 
land, and Mrs. Graham having received a report of the society 
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from Mr. Stephen Prust, a merchant of that city, and one of its 
most active and benevolent members, ‘‘ was so delighted with 
the perusal of it as immediately to undertake the formation of 
such a school in the village of Greenwich.” She called on se- 
veral families for adults willing to be instructed, and on the 
young people who were at work in some neighbouring manufac- 
tories, and requested them to attend her for this purpose every 
Sabbath morning at 8 o’clock. In the short time allotted her, 
she collected eighty scholars ; and it was continued as a Sunday 
School after her decease, 

In less than two years after this event, the daughter of this 
indefatigable Christian and her female friends formed the first 
Union of Sabbath Schools in the United States, mentioned in 
our number for January last, p. 54.; and other Unions of Sab- 
bath Schools have followed in rapid succession throughout the 
States, to the great advantage of the institution, and the promo- 
tion of its pious objects. 

It was not until 1809 that churches or public bodies began to 
institute and to patronize Sabbath Schools in this country. The 
printed constitution formed for the Sabbath School at Pittsburgh, 
in Pennsylvania, in 1809, has been kindly sent to the editor for 
publication, and shall be subjoined. It was probably the first 
school formally instituted on this side the Atlantic by a society 
or public body, and for this reason, as well as for its intrinsic 
merit, deserves to be recoded. We regret that our limits 
do not allow us to add an excellent address to the inhabitants of 
Pittsburgh and its vicinity, which was printed and published 
with it. 


Articles of a Sunday School instituted by the Pittsburgh Moral 
Society. 

1. This school shall consist of children of both sexes from 
six years old and upwards, who shall have obtained leave of 
their parents or guardians, and who, on coming under the care 
of the school, shall promise to yield due obedience to the teach- 
ers and superintendents. 

2. The teachers shall be appointed by the society, and ho 
Vou. If. 19 
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Ps compensation will be expected for the instruction given to the : 
1 pupils. 


3. The society will appoint two inspectors, whose duty it 
shall be to visit the school as often as may be convenient for 
them, and particularly onthe Sabbath preceding the meeting of 
the society ; and to report the order and management of the 


j 


school to the society. 

4. The hours of attendance shall be from 8 to 11 4. M. and 
from 2 to 5 o’clock, P. M. 

5. A list of the pupils shall be taken, and each absentee no- 
ted at every session. 

6. The books to be read in school shall be the Old and New 
Testaments, with such others as are suited to the capacities of 
the pupils, and recommended by the society ; together with 
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such catechisms a3 the parents may think proper. 

7. The parents and guardians of such children as are able, 
shall furnish their own books ; and those who are not able shall 
be furnished with books by the society. 

8. The books furnished by the society shall be loaned to the 
pupils only during the time of their continuance at school, and i 
abstaining from all immoral practices, except such as may be 
given as premiums for the encouragement of the deserving ; in 
that case the title of the book given, to whom given, and for 
what merited, shall be inserted by the teachers in a blank page 
of the book itself, and also in a book of record prepared for 
that purpose. 

9. As cleanliness not only promotes the comfort but the 
health of children, it shall be the duty of the teachers to use all 
proper measures to increase an attention to this particular. 

10. Regular attendance will be required of the pupils, which 
the teachers will use every mean to encourage ; and no pupil is 
to be expelled the school but by the society. 

11. An examination of the school will take place every six 
months, when suitable premiums will be awarded to those who 
may distinguish themselves by their good behaviour or improve- 
ment in learning; and a record made as in article 8th. This 
article is not to be understood to prevent teachers and inspect- 
ors from giving such rewards as they may deem necessary, for 
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the encouragement of the pupils, at any time they may think 
proper. 

We beg leave to observe, that viewing as we do with painful 
anxiety, the evils which have accrued, and which must ever ac- 
crue to society from neglect in the religious education of youth, 
we feel abundantly convinced, that the above establishment well 
supported, and prudently conducted, will oppose the torrent of 
irreligion and vice at the very source. When children are 
brought up without any one sufficiently interested in their best 
concerns, and in a total neglect of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, amidst the contagion of bad example, the. consequence. is . 
obvious ; they must become the burden and pest of society ; 
they bring with them upon the stage of life, ignorance, idleness, 
and the manifold evils resulting from every species of immorality. 

By yielding our united and persevering efforts to the accom- 
plishment of the above plan, if not preventing altogether the in- 
fidelity and profanity of the present day, we may considerably 
diminish the pernicious effects that still result from a want of 
early and proper instruction. 

N. B. The school shall be opened for the first time on the Ist 
Sabbath of September, in the jury room of the court house, at 
which time parents and guardians are requested to send forward 
their children; and it is hoped they will feel a solicitude to en- 
courage so laudable an undertaking. 

Jn behalf of the Society, 
Rogpert STEELE, 
Rost. Partrerson, § comminee 
Tuomas Hon, 


Attest, M. B. Lowrie, Secretary. 
August 22, 1809. 


SELF-EXAMINATION OF A TEACHER. 


The following excellent interrogatories for the self-examina- 
tion of a Sunday School teacher, were obtained from a friend 
just arrived from England. They are printed on a small card, 
for the pocket-book of the teacher. I was edified and instruct- 
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ed on reading them, and I doubt not but every pious teacher 
will feel their utility when they first meet his eye. 
Questions at the conclusion of the School for the self-examination 
of a Sunday School Teacher. 
. Have I this day particularly prayed for a blessing on my la- 
bours in the school ? 
2. Have | done my utmost this day to show an example of early 
and punctual attendance ? 
Have the hours I have been in the school this day been fully 


es 
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occupied in my duties as a teacher ? 

. Have I this day spoken pointedly and individually to one or 
more of the scholars of my class respecting the salvation 
of their souls ? 


tee 
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If I never again enter these walls, am I clear in the sight of 
Him who knoweth all things from the guilt of any child of 
my class who may perish in his sins ? 

6. Do I leave this school in peace with all my fellow-labourers ? 

Ss. 

The editor has taken the liberty to substitute the word guilt 
for the word ‘ blood” in the original paper received from his 
correspondent, because the harshness of the expression might 
have an unfavourable effect on the mind of a young teacher. 


SS? 


ON THE BEST MANNER OF COMMUNICATING INSTRUCTION, 


[For the American S. S. Teachers’ Magazine. ] 


Though the beautiful promise of Isaiah, ‘the way shall be 
so plain that the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err,” is 
strictly applicable to the teaching of our Lord himself, and the 
abundant shedding down of the spirit with power and demonstra- 
tion to fulfil the more ancient’word, “they shall all be taught 
from on high,” yet the same character is literally applicable to 
this period of the ‘‘ abundance of blessings of the gospel of 
peace.” When the truth is taught in plainness and simplicity, 
and little children are instructed into the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus, we have ‘a good hope through his word,” that every 
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effort for this purpose of mercy will be followed by a divine 
blessing ; so that the young may be trained up in the fear and 
admonition of their Heavenly Father. 

Every hint to advance the religious instruction of children 
is valuable ; with this view I make this communication, desiring 
to present an offering of my experience for the benefit of my 
fellow-labourers in the Sunday School. The importance of early 
instruction, and the difficulty of teaching little children, make it 
always a subject of anxious inquiry. Now, the difficulty seems 
to he, not so much in the consideration what shall be taught 
them, as how shall we communicate instruction. How shall it 
be made so plain that they shall not err in it? A nice observ- 
ance, I think, of the following axioms, would prove a useful 
guide. No subject can be illustrated but through the medium 
of ideas previously received ; and every proposition should be 
made in terms familiar to the recipient. Very young minds 
do neither draw an inference, nor anticipate results beyond 
sensible objects : they do not even compare mentally, and are 
not capable of reasoning. ‘This is for want of ideas. There- 
fore, a very little child may say, ‘ this lead sinks because it is 
heavy ;” this they see and feel: again, “if | throw up this balk 
it will come down ;” this they only injer, because they have 
known zt todo so before. But older children and more instruct- 
ed, would thus express themselves, ‘* I cannot see the stars by 
day, because the sun shines so bright : how bright the sua must 
be?” Others yet more enlarged in capacity, through the multi- 
plication of ideas, would advance a step farther in the exercise 
of intellect, and might be supposed to say, ** how warin the sun 
is? if my heart was as warm with love as the sun is warm, how 
I should love God and my parents too ; but my heart is cold and 
I cannot love: this must be because 1 forget their benefits.” 
Now, there is nothing in this beyond the capacity of a well in- 
structed child of twelve ; but one of six, unless of bright parts 
and early advantages, would not thus reflect, neither compare 
thus mentally, nor make such deductions ; it would say, ‘1 do 
not love, becuuse I don’t want to.”” They would not think that 
they ought, nor consider what is the reason they do not. The 
first investigates mentally, for the mind abounds in ideas; the 
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other can only do so through the medium of the senses; they 
must see, and hear, and touch ; therefore, sensible objects ex- 
clusively can be subjects of investigation: these as they see, 
taste, touch, and handle, supply them with ideas, and so esta- 
blish the judgment. In treating a subject before the first, you 
might venture to condense your thoughts, and perhaps concise- 
ness might more clearly convey your meaning, and from the ex- 
ercise of intellect, better prepare their minds for receiving in- 
struction: a repetition of the ideas would be to them as tedious 
as it was useless. Butin order to instruct the latter, you need 
not avoid being prolix. You must necessarily enlarge by a re- 
petition of the idea, illustrating it in various positions, as it were 
putting it within their reach ; this is established by the fact, 
that a very little child, in beholding any new object, desires to 
touch and handle it—looking at it on every side: this is to ac- 
quire ideas. He will then ask, what is it for? Previous ideas 
will enable an older childto judge of an object without such re- 
peated observation, and he will attempt to apply it to use with- 
outinquiry. The following examples will illustrate this posi- ; 
tion. You might say to a child of few ideas, ‘* when you are 
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angry your heart burns like the fire, and you tear like a tiger ;” 
this would be comprehended, for the objects are familiar ; they 
have either felt, seen, or heard of them: but an elder child 
would as perfectly understand you were you to say, ‘in your 
anger you are like the volcano, or like the whirlwind that up- 
roots the forest ;”’ though he should not be familiar with these 
objects, nor ever heard of them, previous ideas concurrent with 
them would enable him to infer they were analogous, and he 
would feel the force of the similitude, while the little child would 
reflect on no such application, bat would directly ask, what is a 
volcano ? what isa whirlwind? The teacher, thus discriminat- 
ing the grade of intelleet in his pupil, will be enabled to adopt 
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the requisite course. Cure should also be taken to adapt the 
terms he uses tu express himself to the object of instruction, 
otherwise he may be said to * teach in an unknown tongue.” 
It would be well were this rule generally practised. The utility 
of itis obvious, when we consider that we shall not only be bet- 
ter understood, but what is advanced willexcite a greater inte- 
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rest, from being in the language to which the mind is habituated ; 
for example, it will be readily allowed that a seaman would feel 
more and better understand any remarks when made to him in his 
own technical phraseology ; so also the language of children is 
the best medium of instruction to them. To exhibit practical- 
ly the principles here cited, I have drawn up the annexed ad- 
dress to little children, in which it will be observed that an at- 
tempt is made to illustrate one idea in several different positions, 
all in the familiar terms of infantile prattle. ‘* That God made 
the world in the beginning” is the theme of instruction, and 
though the plainness and simplicity of the language, and the 
necessary frequent repetition of the idea may disgust the well- 
informed mind, yet such a mode of instruction will be found the 
most successful to improve the infant mind, and accelerate its 
progress to a higher scale of intellect. Contrary to this, we too 
often find that the teacher makes his own intellect the standard 
of ideas, rather than that of his pupil. In this address, it is 
intended to instruct very little children, by such familiar terms 
as they may be supposed to be acquainted with, variously illus- 
trated, without admitting a complex idea. It will be observed, 
that excepting the words created and beginning in the proposi- 
tion, there are no words of more than two syllables. At some 
future period | shall communicate a theme on the same propo- 
sition for elder children, adapted to their improved capacity, and 
of course better calculated to instruct them than these simple 
terms and multiplied repetitions, which are applicable only to 
very young and unimproved minds. Should teachers consider 
well these remarks, the children would improve faster, and be- 
come more interested ; the mode of instruction being easter and 
more engaging. 1 would urge my philanthropic fellow-labour- 
ers that they should keep in mind these principles ; the motive 
of them will, without doubt, advance their benevolent views, 
and for this object I would farther hint to them, that they can- 
not receive the children at too early a period for instruction : 
the mind is formed by the implanting of ideas. Let us be in haste 
to store them with good thoughts, for this will be found both « 
pleasanter and easier task than to root out those evil ones that 
have been so early sowed and harrowed deeply. s, 

























An Address to Children from four to six years old. 


ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


‘* In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.”—Ge_n. i. 1. 


Hear me, dear children, I want to tell you something about 
these words ; it is a short lesson, only ten words. ‘* In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.’—Ten! Itisthe 
first verse in all the Bible, and teaches about God making the 
world. This is what God made Moses to know, and put in his 
heart to say when He taught him and made him a prophet ;_ that 
means, when God made him a teacher, to teach the men, women, 
and children that lived more than 3000 years ago ; and because 
it was good for us to know it, the Lord told Moses to write it in 
a book, that you, and I, and all the people in the world, as long 
as it lasted, might know about it: and this is the book !—(/iold- 
ing up the Bible.) Ido not mean that thisis the very same book 
that Moses wrote it in, but the words that are init are all of the 
same meaning that Moses and all the other prophets wrote when 
Giod taught them. This is called the holy Bible, because it 
shows us how to be good; for holy means very good, and Bible 
means book of books—for all the Bible put together, you know, 
hasa great many books. Look here, (opening the Bible) here 
are the tive books of Moses; this is the book of Isaiah, that is 
what God told the prophet Isaiah ; and here is the book of Mat- 
thew, and there the book of Mark, and a great many more ; 80 
it is called the book full of books, and the holy book, or good 
book. And do you not know that it is also called ‘* the word of 
God,” because it is what God told Moses and the other prophets 
to teach every body, that they might learn to thank God for his 
goodness. Now, you know, God has sent us word about it, for 
Moses did not put itin his own head to say it, and he did not see 
God make the world, but the Lord told him of it. This part of 
the Holy Bible where this verse is, goes by the name of Gene- 
sis, undit is also called the first book of Moses. Genesis means 
a book that tells when man was made, and how things were made 
—all the things in the world—beasts, birds, fishes, and trees, and 
every thing that grows. Now, hear what God says about it; 
yes, hear what he told Moses, and hear what is written in the 
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book of Genesis, for God wants you to know, and has let you 
and me have the Bible, that we might be taught all about it, and 
learn to love and thank Him for his goodness. Come, let us 
make haste to learn about it; beautiful lesson! I will try to 
make it easy for you to know. ‘This is what I want you to 
know, ‘‘In the baginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Genesis, the first chapter and first verse—the first in 
allthe Bible. ‘* In the beginning’’—do you know what it means ? 
Why the first of any thing is the beginning. When I talk to 
you, the first word I speak is the beginning, and the last word 
when I have done speaking, that is the end. This first verse is 
the beginning of this chapter, and there is the end, that is the last 
verse, for there is no more. The first year of the world is called 
the beginning of time—you had a beginning too. Once you were 
one year old—that was your beginning, now you are four years 
old, and you five, and you are six years old; by and by you 
will stop living, and you will all die, and your years will come to 
an end—so will the world come to an end! Now, God, who is 
called the Lord, has told us in this first verse in the Bible that 
there was a beginning to the world. Once there was no world, 
but now there is a world; it is here called the earth, and you 
jive on it, that is, you live in the world. So you see the world 
did not come of itself, but the Lord made it, for this first verse 
in the Bible tells us so ; for it says, in the beginning, that is at 
first, ‘* God created the earth ;”,—created the earth, means 
made the earth. But only see here—Moses in this verse of the 
Bible not only says God created, that is made the earth, but he 
made the heavenstoo! In another part of the Bible it says “* He 
spake, and it was created ;’’ God said so, andthe world came. 
Who can do things like God? He made the heavens also: do 
you know what heavens are? Walk out of doors ad see over 
your heads, and theif you can say, I see the heavens ; ‘or there 
is the sun shining so bright that you cannot see the stars: but 
when night comes, look up and see the bright moon, and oh, how 
many shining stars! These are the heavens Moses means—the 
blue sky, the sun, the mooh, and the sparkling sters. Now, 
what God taught Moses to say, and what'I must teach you, is 


this : once there was no world, and so the Bible says, in the be- 
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ginning, that is at first, God created, that means made the earth, 
and then it tells us, God created the heavens. In another place 
in the Bible, God tells us what the end of the world will be—that 
it shall be burnt up! and the heavens shall pass away, and then 
it will be as it was in the beginning. But you will be : for every 
body that is dead and buried in the earth, God will make them 
alive again, and they must go before God that He may ask them 
what they have been doing in this world ; and you know that 
God will not love them who have been naughty, and who have 
not done what the Bible tells themto do. O, say, my dear chil- 
dren, ought you not to be afraid to do what God in his Holy Bi- 
ble says you must not do; and ought you not to love Him for his 
goodness in sending you word that you might know how great 
He was, and to show you what you must do to please Him.— 
You must learn to read the Holy Bible, and it will show you how 
to be a holy child: I mean God’s good book, and it will teach 
you and show you how to be good. Now, what do you think 
about God that made the heavens and the earth? Cannot you 
say, ‘‘ O, how great, how strong, and how good the Lord is!” 
Yes, children, you may : for God made every thing. He said, 
let it be so, and it was so. Every thing came that God said 
should be made. But you cannot create any thing. Can you 
make a bright star to shine till the world comes to an end? But 
God has made ever so many stars, and he makes them shine when 
he pleases. You can make a little boat out of a piece of wood: 
but how can you make a piece of wood? God must create it 
as he did in the beginning : God must make a piece of wood for 
you. Men may make wine out of grapes, but God must make 
the grapes ; he must make the grape vine, the leaves, and the 
flowers, and make the grapes come, and God must make them 
get ripe. All the people in the world cannot make one little 
leaf; but God can make a tree full of blossoms and full of fruit, 
of apples and cherries, and every summer he fills almost all the 
world full of trees and flowers! Our God, who made us, is 
great, and wise, and good: so in the Bible he is called Almighty, 
because he is so strong that in the beginning he made the hea- 
vens and the earth too, and at Jast he will bring them to an end. 
He is called All-wise, because God knows so much ; for it was 
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the Lord that knew how to make the heavens and thé earth in 
the beginning. God is also called Holy, because he is so good ; 
for he takes care of the world and all that is in it, ang he is your 
God and takes care of you :—only think of it ; the Lord takes 
care of the world and takes care of you always. Now, when 
you think about these things I have now been teaching you, then 
you must be glad and thank God for making this world for you 
to live in, and for sending us the Bible to tell us about it, and for 
making his promise in the Bible, that if we mind what is there 
set down for us to do, it will please him, and when we come to 
die and the world comes to an end, he will take us to another 
better world that will never end: we shall be glad always, and 
shall live with God in heaven forever. Now, do not forget this 
good lesson about the Lord making the world in the beginning, 
but be good children, mind what your teachers and what your 
parents say, and above all, try to mind every word that your God 
says in the Bible, and another time [ will teach you more about 
what is in this good book, hoping that you may grow to be holy 
children, growing wise and good, and when you die, go to live 
with God, with your hearts always glad, world without end. 


ANSWER TO IOTA. 
[To the Editor of the A. S, S. Teachers’ Magazine. ] 


_ Sin—In the last number of your Magazine, | find that the plan 
of teaching | had described in the preceding number is strongly 
opposed. From the tenor of the remarks, I think that [ota hae 
mistaken my views upon this subject. 1 therefore take the li- 
berty of obtruding upon your notice an explanation of my ideas, 
and of answering a few of the objections made by your corres- 
pondent, upon which he has placed too much reliance. The 
day will come, sir, when the children in our Sunday Schools 

shall have increased so that they cannot be accommodated in our 

churches. Some building must then be erected for their accom- 
modation, and surely to erect churches with regular ministers 
would be the most feasible plan, 1 did not intend to recommend 
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buildings exactly like the one I had the pleasure of visiting, nei- 
ther did I advocate the plan on which it was conducted. I only 
brought it forward as an instance of the improvement that has 
been made, and that greater might be made I do not doubt.— 
But of one thing I am positive, that the children receive more 
benefit from one Sabbath’s instruetion in that place, than the 
children belonging to our Sunday Schools do in a month ; and 
yet these have the whole’ gallery to themselves, and hear two 
sermons every Sabbath. The objectors may talk of acquiring 
habits of attending a regular church, of the necessity of witness- 
ing the ceremonies of our religion, and the great utility of hear- 
ing sermons they do not understand, because they may under- 
stand some years afterwards ; they may say all this, and let them 
spend a day among children who have enjoyed these advantages, 
and one day among those who have been instructed in the man- 
ner I allude to, they will get an argument worth them all, name- 
ly, that children are to be taught as if they were children ; that 
children must be addressed upon such subjects as they can under- 
stand, clothed in language that will be intelligible. Towards 
the close of the remarks, Iota asks the following question : 
‘© What would be said of that parent who should refuse to take 
his children with him to the sanctuary because they could not 
understand what they might there hear?’ I would answer, 
that many a Christian parent, had they no better view of the 
preacher than our Sunday scholars have, and did they not com- 
prehend what was said any better than most of the Sunday school 
children, would not only cease to take their children, but would 
cease to attend themselves. You might with the same proprie- 
ty expect that an Englishman would take his family to a French 
church, seat them where they could not see, and require them 
to listen to a French discourse, telling them, by way of encour- 
agement, although you do not understand French azow, I will 
teach you when you grow up, and then you will recollect and un- 
derstand all about it. Again, says Iota, ‘ the subjects present- 
ed for their consideration are such only as are suited to their ju- 
venile minds, and consequently will not serve to accustom them 
to the only means of public instruction enjoyed by adults.” 
We might as well say, that when we would teach children to 
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read, the better way is not to give easy lessons composed of such 
words as they can pronounce, but give them lessons of such as 
they will read when they know how to read. When a person is 
taught music, what would he think of his teacher were he to say, 
here is a concerto by Handel you cannot understand ; and I do 
not believe you can play it now, but you had better try it, be- 
cause you will have to play such pieces two or three years hence. 
Lessons in music must be progressive, lessons in reading must 
be progressive, and lessons in religion must be progressive.— 
The principal objection, however, appears to be this—the chil- 
dren should not be deprived of the opportunity of witnessing 
the Loly ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. He 
seems to be of opinion, that they solemnize the infant mind. 
Now, sir, I beg leave to differ from lota, and 1 think that these 
do not have the effect he imagines upon the infant mind. To 
feel, sir, the sublimity, the awe, the reverence we ought at the 
sacrament, we must know why it is administered ; we must pre- 
viously be made acquainted with the character, the sufferings 
of the Mediator of mankind. When they understand all these, 
then I will admit that it will solemnize the infant mind. Take 
for instance the worship and ordinances of the Catholic religion 
during the celebration of mass. I have more than once observ- 
ed strangers who would stand unconcerned spectators when 
every knee was bent in humble adoration, and every head bow- 
ed down in conscious humility before the almighty presence— 
when the firm swelling peal of the organ gave sublimity to the 
weak trembling tones of the reverend father—while every heart 
trembled in unison to the words, Lord, have mercy upon us— 
when every thing seemed combining to prove the ‘* Lord was 
in his holy temple ;”’ how many have I seen at that solemn mo- 
ment view, with a disdainful smile, these unmeaning forms.— 
Would you know why they were unmeaning? It was (asa pious 
Catholic would tell you,) because they did not understand them. 
The same cause would produce the same effect upon children : 
not knowing the meaning or reason of the divine ceremonies of 
the sacrament and baptism, they would view them at first with 
curiosity, and afterwards with indifference. 

Let me assure your correspondent I do not, | never had an 
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idea of objecting to take children to church ; but I did say, and 
{do say again, that if children be taken to a church where the 
sermons will be adapted to their minds ; where such subjects 
only as could be comprehended would be the themes of discourse; 
where they could be provided with hymn books ; where they 
would be made tu understand what was sung as well as what was 
said, I do really think it would be of more utility to them, and 
we should have ample cause to rejoice in the change. gigs 





RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION APPROVED BY GOD. 
Luke 24. 
Ir happen’d on a solemn even tide, 
Soon afier He, that was our surety, died ; 
Two* bosom-friends, each pensively inclin’d, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village,f busied as they went, 
In musings worthy of the great event : 





* Cleophas was one of the two, and Dr. Clarke and some others 
think Luke was the other; but that he docs not name himself, because 
he was the relator. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was Peter who accompanied 
Cleophas into Galilee, a message having been sent to him expressly 
that Christ was going into Galilee. 

Cleophas was probably Alpheus, the husband of Mary, the ‘ister of 
our Lord’s mother. (See John, xix. 25.) Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
and Mary Magdalene were with Mary the mother of Jesus at his cruci- 
fixion. (See John, xix. 25.) She was also with Mary Magdalene, 
Joanna, (the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward) and others at the tomb 
on the moraing of the resurrection, to weep there, (John, xi. 31.) and 
to embalm the body of our Lord: (Luke, xxiv. 1.) but Mary his mo- 
ther was not then with them. (See Matt. xxviii. 1. Mark, xvi. 1. 
Luke, xxiv. 10. John, xx.) 

There was another Cleophas, called also James the /ess, (Jess in age) 
the son of Alpheus. He was one of the twelve. (See Matt. x. 3.) 
After the resurrection, he was constituted Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
probably presided at the first council held there, and directed the de- 
bates concerning the Jewish ceremonies. (See Acts, xv. 13.) 

} Emmaus was threescore furlongs from Jerusalem :—threescore 
furlongs are about seven English miles and three quarters. Josephus 
says sixty stadia—a stadium was about 243 yards. 
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They spake of Him they lov’d; of Him whose life, 
Though blameless, had incurr’d perpetual strife ; 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts, 
The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
The farther trac’d, enrich’d them still the more : 
They thought him, (and they justly thought him,) one 
Sent to do more than he appeared t’ have done ; 
To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else, and wonder’d he should die. 
Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger join’dthem, courteous as arfriend ; 
And ask’d them, with a kind engaging air, 
What their affliction was, and begg’d a share: 
Inform’d, he gatherd’ up the broken thread, 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explain’d, illustrated, and search’d so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
T hat, reaching home, the night they said is near, 
We must not now be parted ;—sojourn here. 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And made so welcome at their simple feast, 
He bless’d the bread,—but vanish’d at the word, 
Awd left then ;—both exclaiming ‘**’T was the Lord !"” 
Did not our hearts feel all he deign’d to say ? 
Did they not burn within us by the way ? 
Now their. was converse such as it behooves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves. 
Their views, indeed, were indistinct and dim ; 
But yet successful, being aim’d at Him. 
Curist and his character their only scope— 
Their object, and their subject, and their hope : 
They felt what it became them much to feel, 
And wanting Him to loose the sacred seal, 
Found Him as prompt as their desire was true, 
To spread the new-born glories in their view. 
Well—what are ages and the lapse of time, 
Match’d against truths as lasting as sublime ? 
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Can length of years on God himself exact, 

































Or make that fiction which was once a fact ? 
No—marble and recording brass decay, 
And, like the graver’s mem’ry, pass away ; 
The works of man inherit, as is just, 
Their author’s frailty, and return to dust : 
But truth divine forever stands secure ; 
Its head is guarded, as its base is sure : 
Fix’d in the rolling flood of endless years 
The pillar of the eternal plan appears ; 
The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 
Built by that architect who built the skies. 
Hearts may be found that harbour at this hour 
‘That love of Christ in all its quick’ning power : 
And lips unstain’d by folly or by strife ; 
Whose wisdom, drawn from the deep well of life, 
Tastes of its healthful origin ; and flows 
A Jordan, for the ablution of our woes. 
Oh! days of heav’n, and nights of equal praise, 
Serene and peaceful as those heav’nly days, 
When souls drawn upward, in communion sweet 
Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat ; 
Discourse as if releas’d, and safe at home, 
Of dangers past, and wonders yet to come ; 
And spread the sacred treasures of the breast 

. Upon the lap of covenanted rest. Cowper. 
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*,* The Editor acknowledges the receipt of a Communication from 
W—, dated Baltimore, 24th March, and regrets that it arrived too late . 
for insertion in this Number; but it shall appear in the next. > 
He has also been favoured with the “‘ Report of the Asbury Sunday fi 
School Society,” which shall be duly noticed. e 


Several original pieces are necessarily deferred. 
5 . 








